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FOREWORD 


This  memorandum  reviews  factors  and  trends  which  constrain  the 
projection  and,  in  some  cases,  the  effects  of  US  conventional  ground 
forces  as  a form  of  military  power  available  for  use  to  influence  events 
in  a crisis  situation.  In  the  military  sphere,  the  author  views  recent 
developments  as  leading  to  increasing  doubt  concerning  the  US 
capability  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  projection  of  conventional 
military  power.  Among  the  constraints  he  considers  are  reduction  in 
forces  and  capabilities  viz-a-viz  the  growing  conventional  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Other  a.specfs  of  the  problem  which  are  discussed  include 
doubts  concerning  the  actual  intent  and  likelihood  of  US  use  of  force  in 
pursuit  of  a diplomatic  objective  and  fears  regarding  the  perceptions  of 
other  governments  regarding  the  US  use  of  such  forms  of  power.  The 
memorandum  concludes  that  the  United  States  must  maintain  its 
military  power  abroad  in  support  of  national  objectives,  which  in  turn 
will  encourage  tlie  resolve  and  rededication  of  tlte  American  will  to 
continue  carrying  out  its  national  responsibilities. 

The  Military  Issues  Research  Memoranda  program  of  the  Strategic 
Studies  Institute.  US  Army  War  College,  provides  a means  for  timely 
dissemination  of  analytical  papers  which  are  not  necessarily  constrained 
by  format  or  conformity  with  institutional  policy.  These  memoranda 
are  prepared  on  subjects  of  current  importance  in  areas  related  to  the 
autlior's  professional  work  or  interests. 

This  memorandum  was  prepared  as  a contribution  to  the  field  of 
national  security  research  and  study.  As  such,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
official  view  of  the  College,  the  Department  of  the  Anny.  or  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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CONSTRAINTS  ON  THE  PROJECTION 
OF  CONVENTIONAL  US  MILITARY  FORCES 


During  the  30  odd  years  since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
enjoyed  a capability  to  rather  freely  project  its  available  conventional 
military  surface  forces,  in  support  of  national  objectives,  into  almost 
any  area  of  concern  about  the  globe,  excepting  those  areas  already 
occupied  or  dominated  by  forces  of  major  opposing  nations.  This 
relative  freedom  of  military  action  in  support  of  US  foreign  policy 
usually  has  been  available  in  time  of  stress  to  back  up  softer  measures 
of  diplomacy,  economic  sanction,  and  political  pressure. 

Though  most  often  unused,  this  military  power  potential  has  existed 
as  a tool  of  last  resort  in  times  of  crisis  to  exert  the  fundamental  power 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  used  or  not,  the  very  existence  of  this 
capability  undoubtedly  has  been  felt  in  many  instances  of  international 
turmoil  as  a stabilizing  clement  to  bring  about  a .solution  .short  of 
unconstrained  warfare. 

At  pre.scnt,  several  factors,  some  of  them  newly  emerging,  are 
combining  to  severely  limit,  if  not  absolutely  negate,  the  effectiveness 
of  such  American  projections  of  conventional  military  power  into  many 
areas  heretofore  open  to  such  force  or  its  threat. 
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In  response  to  expressed  Jouhts  eoneetninp  the  I'S  ,.bi!ity  to  apply 
its  conventional  or  pcneral  purpose  l<>tces  in  lini  " rri'erisis.  a ijueMioner 
will  be  immeJiately  deluged  with  ci'nsiderations  of  the  peiieral  puipose 
lorces  in-bc’ing.  ol  the  tremendous  capahilitv  of  Anteiican  sHaieaic 
airlift  in  terms  of  the  ('-141  and  C'-5A  heavy  air  transports  ol  the  I S 
Air  Force  and  of  the  civilian  leserve  an  tleei.  reiidiirced  with  the  other 
varieties  of  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  Siniilaily,  clainis  lor  large-scale 
logistic  inovenienls  by  sea  lilt  will  be  claiiiied  by  some  naval 
proponents.  Collectively . such  military  capability  oi  potential  is. 
Ii.nvcver,  only  one  portion,  albeit  an  important  one.  of  the  very 
complicated  equations  associated  with  the  projection  of  military  powei. 
Fiven  in  the  sphere  of  these  military  considerations,  developments  id' 
recent  years  are  leading  to  increasing  doubt  concerning  the  cajiability  ol 
rhe  Unilcil  Slates,  in  its  pre.sent  and  plantied  military  posture,  to  meet 
tiie  requirements  of  the  neai  l.nnorrow  for  the  projection  ol 
conventional  military  power. 

.Another  major  aspect  ot  the  conventional  military  power  piqieciioti 
problem  is  rellected  by  questions  concerning  the  will  of  the  .American 
people  and  tlieir  government  to  utilize  military  force  in  pursuit  of  I'S 
objectives  in  problem  aieas  of  the  world.  This  growing  conccin 
regarding  US  will  takes  a two-fold  form.  First,  doubts  ate  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  actual  intent  or  likelihood  of  US  use  id  military  force  in 
pursuit  of  a diplomatic  objective.  Secondly,  fears  ate  generated  as  to 
the  possibly  erroneous  perception  held  by  opponents  concerning  the 
will  of  the  United  States  for  employment  of  such  forms  of  powei. 

The  objective  of  this  e,s.say  is  to  review  existing  or  developing  factors 
and  trends  which  tend  to  constrain  the  projection  and.  in  some  cases. 
the  effects  of  US  conventional  forces  as  a form  of  military  power 
available  for  use  to  influence  events  in  a crisis  situation,  initially  short 
of  open  warfare.  In  addition  to  trend  developments  within  the  military 
sphere,  consideration  will  be  given  to  certain  pertinent  economic, 
political,  and  sociological  aspects  which  impact  upon  military 
applications  of  national  power. 

A SITUATION  OUTLINt 

In  viewing  the  impact  of  these  constraints,  it  appears  worthwhile,  for 
common  understanding,  to  first  develop  briefiy  the  fiow’  of  events  that 
might  make  up  a typical  application  of  onventional  military  power. 
This  self-formulated  skeletal  outline  may  apply  to  the  employment  of 
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conventional  military  forces,  at  least  initially,  in  a situation  short  of 
open  warfare  Tlie  force  envisioned  may  be  of  any  si/e  up  to  a 
multidivision  structuie  with  normal  supp<irt  elements  but  the  use  of 
force  at  the  lower  end  of  this  spectrum  would  be  probably  more 
common. 

■As  a preliminary  caution  it  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
events  postulated  in  such  an  outline  are  not,  in  the  real  world,  typicallv 
time-set|uential  in  occurrence,  event-deperrdent  in  initation,  nor  isr'laled 
in  execution  from  otlier  on-going,  nonmilitary  efforts  to  control  or 
manage  the  crisis  at  hand.  Concurrent  efforts  to  control  events  by  trxrls 
of  foreign  policy  would  be  more  usual.  Meanwhile  the  military 
machinery,  if  alerted,  will  begin  to  update  suitable  contingency  plans, 
identify,  assemble,  and  perhaps  even  pre-position  forces  for  movement 
at  increasingly  higher  conditions  of  readiness.  As  an  aside  in  this 
connection,  tire  additional  time  for  preparation  purchased  by  early 
identification  of  the  possible  need  to  eventually  deploy  forces  in  a crisis 
situation  is  extremely  valuable  to  the  success  of  the  operation  if  the 
actual  commitment  of  forces  is  ultimately  required.  This  early 
“stand-to”  may  spell  the  difference  between  having  a suitable  force  on 
the  scene  in  a timely  manner  rather  than  being  faced  with  a prepared 
opponent  already  in  position  and  able  to  forestall  or  counter  US 
military  initiatives.  This  urgency  is  especially  important  in  precluding 
major  power  confrontation. 

Once  the  decision  is  made  to  deploy  the  force  into  tlie  troubled  area 
or  its  proximity,  all  appropriate  speed  is  essential  so  as  to  be  first  upon 
the  scene  of  operations.  During  this  phase  the  major  focus  wall  sliift 
from  organization  and  formation  of  the  force  to  the  actual  movement 
of  the  force  by  the  required  air  and  sea  lift.  In  addition  to  the 
availability  of  the  necessary  strategic  air  and  sea  lift  forces  required  for 
both  the  initial  deployment  and  force  buildup  as  well  as  for  sustained 
operations,  is  the  freedom  of  the  lift  and  force  movement  over  required 
air  or  sea  lanes  and  the  use  of  in-transit  and  terminal  staging  areas. 
These  areas  may  be  necessary  for  lift  rctucling.  possible  troop  rest,  and 
final  preopeialion  force  structuring  with  training  rehearsals  as  required. 
These  terminal  staging  areas  may  also  serve  tir  lacilitate  last-minute 
diplomatic  deci.sions  on  the  lorce  projectirin  prior  to  irrevocable 
commitment.  The  necessary  international  agreements  must  be  obtained 
for  the  suitably  urtrestricted  passage  and  rrsage  rights  for  both  lift  and 
Ihe  operatirrnal  force. 

The  use  of  a forward  or  ternunal  basi-  ,itea  mav  ni't  be  feasible  in 
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terms  of  force  size,  timing,  or  mission,  hut  if  utilized,  may  be  either  in 
the  opciational  atea  itself,  in  a nearby  but  easily  accessible  locale,  or,  in 
tile  case  of  naval  or  amphibious  forces,  located  in  a near  off-shoie  sea 
area.  If  the  mission  requires  such  a forward  base,  a combat  operation  to 
seize  and  secure  a site  may  be  necessary. 

If  the  mission  requires  such  a forward  base,  a combat  operation  to 
seize  and  secure  a sit“  may  be  necessary. 

Having  been  deployed  into  the  approximate  area  of  operations,  the 
conventional  force  must  resume  its  normal  military  operation  and 
logistic  functions  with  the  overall  aim  of  a reduction  or  stabilization  of 
the  crisis  and  attainment  of  the  assigned  goal. 

Attention  at  the  national  level  during  this  time  must  be  applied  to 
ensuring  the  fullest  possible  support  or  at  least  understanding,  both 
with  the  American  people  and  abroad,  of  the  actions  being  taken  and  of 
the  objectives  desired.  The  major  aim  must  be  to  reap  tlie  fullest 
possible  value  of  the  military  force  projection  for  the  overall  national 
goal  and,  at  the  same  time,  efforts  must  be  undertaken  to  provide  for 
the  earliest  suitable  force  witfidrawal  and  to  regain  a more  normal  or  at 
least  more  desirable  environment  of  international  relationsltips. 

Viewing  this  rather  generalized  and  very  simplistic  outline  as  a base 
case  for  study,  its  careful  analysis  exposes  many  requirements  for  not 
only  suitable  military  capabilities,  but  also  for  physical  and 
psychological  support  from  most  elements  across  the  spectrum  of  our 
national  existence. 


MILITARY  CAPABILITIES 

A primary  concern  are  constraints  on  the  proper  organization, 
equipping,  and  disposition  of  appropriate  military  forces.  These  may 
limit  force  utility  in  terms  of  effectiveness  for  mission  accomplishment 
as  well  as  in  llexibility  of  employment  and  of  ready  response. 

Es.sential  indeed  to  a review  of  these  restraining  factors  must  be  a 
consideration  of  the  actual  conventional  forces  available  for  such 
projection  in  view  of  the  overall  reduction  of  all  of  the  US  military 
services  following  the  conclusion  of  L'S  involvement  in  hostilities  m 
Southeast  Asia,  Predating  these  recent  major  reductions  in  force  was  a 
general  downward  trend  of  US  military  capability  in  comparison  to 
Soviet  Rus,sia  beginning  in  the  early  IdOU's  and  only  temporarily 
interrupted  by  our  buildup  of  forces  foi  Southeast  Asia.  This  point  is 
borne  out  by  a review  of  the  military  forces  of  early  1064  as  compared 
to  those  ol  the  1 076  period.  U- 
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A reduction  in  numbers  of  units,  manpower,  or  equipment  is,  of 
course,  not  necessarily  in  dire«.t  correlation  to  a loss  of  equal  capability 
Nevertheless,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  speculate  that  there  has  been  a 
meaningful  loss  in  the  flexibility  of  die  force  in  tenns  of  time-critical 
worldwide  employment  potential.  This  reduction  of  U.S  military  forces 
iii-being  is  particularly  significant  to  a consideration  of  potential  for 
limited  military  power  projections  in  view  of  the  growing  Soviet 
capability  for  overseas  projection  of  its  rapidly  growing  conventional 
military  power. 

Equally  important  to  a consideration  ol  the  quantity  of  lorces 
available  to  the  L'nitcd  States  in  a crisis,  wh.ich  tnighi  lead  to 
commitment  of  a conventional  militaiy  force,  i.,  an  analysis  of  the  types 
of  units  and  equipment  translated  into  capability  which  might  be 
required. 

We  vvill  first  examine  the  major  surface  force  of  a conventional 
nature  which  will  make  up  ihe  ground  component  of  the  force 
projection  envisioned  by  our  outline.  In  the  usual  type  of  intervention 
short  of  major  combat,  this  force  will  be  projected  by  either  air  or  naval 
means  into  a location  or  position  where,  at  least  initially,  it  will  face  tio 
more  than  a low-intensity  battlefield  environment.  The  requirement 
then  would  appear  to  be  for  a light,  highly-mobile  organization  with  a 
minimum  of  heavy  equipment  and  backup  support.  The  austerity  of 
such  a unit  in  turn  provides  a bonus  benefit  in  terms  of  the  increased 
economy  possible  in  planning  Ihe  air  or  sea  lift  as.set  requirement 
portion  of  the  projeetion.  This  economy  can  be  used  to  either  reduce 
die  amount  of  lift  required  or  to  enable  the  force  to  be  increased  iii 
either  size  or  staying  power.  If  faced  with  any  but  the  most 
sophisticated  enemy  armor  or  air  threat,  Ihe  force  should  be  able  to 
operate,  at  least  initially,  with  the  liglitweiglii  antitank  and  antiair 
weaponry  now  available  to  our  conventional  infantry  and  amphibious 
units.  Other  lightweiglit  equipment  such  as  the  jeep-transported  TOW 
missile  and  the  trailer-mounted  Vulcan  air  defense  system,  together 
with  tactical  air  support,  could  provide  backup  support  if  required. 

.At  present,  US  forces  available  for  employment  in  this  mode  and  not 
already  puhliely  committed  to  N.ATO  or  other  primary  contingencies 
are  two  Army  infantry  divisions,  two  Anny  special  purpose  (ait borne 
and  air  assault)  divisions,  and  three  understrength  Marine  Amphibious 
Torces.^  While  it  is  true  dial  Ihe  organization  of  three  additional  Army 
infantry  divisions  are  in  various  stages  of  completion,  at  least  four 
brigades  of  this  total  lorce  will  be  organized  in  the  civilian  or  reserve 
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component-*  and  tlm.-  c.ill  nut  hi  available  lot  in.inciiiatc  deployment 
Additional  classified  requiieiuents  lor  \A  I O rem.forcement  and 

p-.issible  employment  iii  tlic  Mideasi  or  elseviliere  may  liirtliet  dcjtrade  , 

die  potential  si/e  of  this  liidu.  fast-reaction  force.  1 he  intention  ■ d' the 
Department  o!  Defense  to  reoti>ani/e  and  equip  two  additional  division.' 
of  this  force  as  inechani/cd  divisions  in  a heaviet  antiamior 

configuration-^  for  p>i'sui.;ah!e  rcintmccniail  of  the  .V.ATO  and  ; 

Mideastern  commitments  will  .ilso  detract  from  low-ke\-  crisis-oriented  j 

lorces  in  die  event  of  a concurrent  N ATO  or  Midea.-t  buildup.  In  tlii-.  j 

same  vein,  the  commitment  to  N.ATO  of  at  least  one  Marine  < 

Ampldbious  Force  in  either  its  conventional  form  or  even  as  a 

leorgani/ed  mechani/.ed  torce  has  been  studied  in  both  die  I'niied  - 

States  and  in  Furope.  Addiiionall> . there  is  some  limitation  to  rapid  ; 

deployment  of  the  air  assault  division  with  its  large  numbers  ol 

difficult-to-transport  helicopters  which  lequiie  some  form  ot  lorward 

base  for  necessary  prefiiglit  processing.  Such  a base  is  not  ahvayc 

immediately  available;  otherwise  this  concept  could  be  ideal  toi 

employment  in  the  baseline  seeiiario  that  we  have  envisioned. 

As  an  additional  consideration  to  die  conventional  surface  force 
which  we  have  discussed  above,  we  must  liKik  at  recent  trends  in 
tactical  close  air  support  and  Naval  gunfire  support  available  as 
necessary  components  of  the  conceptual  force. 

During  l‘i75  the  last  H-inch  gun-capable  cruiser  in  the  I S Navy  was 
deactivated.  The  -s-itreh  gun.  with  its  I .i  nautical  mile  ma-\iiiuini  lange 
fo!  conventional  amnurniiion.  remains  as  the  heaviest  gun  available  foi 
naval  gunfire  support  of  eillici  amphibic.us  opeiations  or  ground 
operations  conducted  in  areas  eonliguous  to  the  sea.  VVliiie  this  gunfire 
can  be  augmented  by  surfac'c'-io-surfaee  missiles  in  ibe  fieet,  when 
guided  by  forward  located  beacon.s,  diis  type  of  fire  is  extremely 
expensive,  is  not  particularly  aeeuiate  or  effective  in  diis 
noneonventional  mode,  and  is  in  sliort  supply.  Fvcntually  . a new  S-incli 
liglitweiglit  gun,  now  in  testing,  could  be  mounted  in  a variety  of 
surface  combat  ships  and  utilized  foi  long-range  gunfire  support  of 
ground  forces;  at  best,  this  asset  in  significant  quantities  is  .still  several 
years  in  the  future  and  must  continue  to  compete  successfully  against 
other  higli-priority  .shipbuilding  or  naval  moderiii/alion  projeet.sb  as  it 
passes  its  developmental  tests. 

(n  the  near  term.  dcrKKiitica  in  naval  guiitlre  siipf^orl  for  our  force 
must  be  compensated  for  hy  .Air  Force  and  naval  air  support  and  here 
too,  one  finds  serious  limiting  trends. 


In  I')fi4  tlic  strucUno  uf  ihe  liS  Aii  Tihcc  Tactical  Air  Comniand 
and  similar  overseas  commands  vontained  fitJiter'attack  squadrons 
By  ld7(i  this  force  had  fallen  to  74  fighter  'attacK  and  general-purpose 
sciuadrons. 

In  the  same  timeframe  of  1064  to  1076,  reduction  of  ihc  aircraft 
carrier  force  level  trom  24.  including  H ASW  carriers  to  I ships  has 
been  carried  nut  with  a concurrent  drop  in  naval  tlgliter'attack 
squadrons  from  85  to  65.  The  Marine  active  tighter/attack  structure 
dropped  from  28  squadrons  in  1964  trr  25  in  1976.7 

Sonre  of  the  shortfall  in  aircraft  carrier  support  with  its 
I'lghler/attack  aircraft  nray  be  made  up  by  diversion  to  tactical  air 
support  or  general  fleet  air  functions  of  the  helicopter-carrying  general 
purpose  Amphibious  Assault  Sliips  (I  ll\)  now  under  const ructioir. 
This  diversion  nray  be  at  the  expense  of  perhaps  sorely  needed 
amphibious  lift.  The  5-ship  1.1 1.\  prc)gram  is  more  than  years  behind 
schedule  now  and  m't  due  for  coirrpletion  until  1970  or  later. 8 

A planned  program  for  a new  slas.s  of  relatively  cheap  multipurpose 
carriers  optimized  fi'r  tasks  in  medium  and  low  intensity  warfare,  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Department  ot  Defense.'*  but  may  not  .survive  Ihe 
Navy’s  cost  and  operational  effectiveness  study  rooms.  Meanwhile  a 
new  type  of  sea-control  sirip  which  could  carry  small  numbers  of  very 
sliort  take-off  and  landing  aircraft  was  deferred  for  further  study  by 
Congress  in  1975.  Both  types  of  ships  could  probably  be  u.seful  in 
providing  tactical  air  support  for  our  scenario  requirements  in  the  mid- 
to  long-range  timeframe.'*' 

As  in  tlie  ca.se  of  all  the  military  .services,  any  significant 
reinforcement  to  tactical  air  forces  would  involve  a call-up  of  civilian 
component  elements  with  time  delays  required  by  mobilization 
procedures  and  political  decisions. 

Indeed,  any  prolonged  projection  of  significant  forces  would  almost 
inevitably  force  a call  to  active  duly  ol  at  least  selected  reserve 
component  elements.' ' The  austerities  which  are  being  implemented  in 
the  overall  army  force  structure,  in  terms  of  a “bare-bone.s" 
organization  of  the  support  base  lor  Ihe  combat  arms  in  order  to 
provide  manpower  spaces  for  the  1 6 Division  force.'  2 makes  doubtful 
Ihe  pi'ssibility  of  establishing  even  a limited  base  suppoit  structure 
without  seriously  degrading  the  capability  io  act  concurierilly  in 
Western  b’urope.  It  is  ceitain  that  llie  niililaiy  Ic.ideiship  of  the  I'nited 
Slates  during  any  peiioil  of  inc’ca.sed  intcrnali' "v.d  tension  would  find 
It  extiemely  difijculi  ti'  d’':c.v  down  lor^c.  pn'gramcd  bn  I iropean 


commitment  faced  with  die  uncertainties  of  initiating  an  equivaJeni 
buildup  from  the  reserve  components.  Congressional  approval  for  sucli 
a buildup  is  not  a reasonable  expectation  at  the  present  time. 

National  military  policy  seems  to  envision  a one  and  one-half  war 
concept.  Currently,  in  terms  of  available  combat  resources  it  is  doubttui 
that  the  active  force  structure  would  be  able  to  support  national 
military  requirements  for  more  than  one  major  contingency  in  one  area 
of  the  world  at  one  time.  The  one  and  one-half  war  capability  is  open 
to  at  least  serious  question  when  faced  with  the  buildup  of 
conventional  forces  taking  place  in  all  services  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  Even  if  the  ability  to  maintain  a reasonable  conventional 
deterrent  capability  in  Europe  and  some  support  of  a Mid-Eastern, 
North  Asian,  or  other  less  critical  requirement,  little  if  any  of  the 
currently  planned  military  capability  would  be  available  for  concurrent 
commitment  elsewhere.  1 3 

In  some  situations  forces  programed  for  mid-  to  higli-intensity 
warfare  may  be  committed  for  the  less  conventional  operations 
envisioned  in  our  projection  of  forces  scenario.  There  is  little  doubt 
that,  at  least  to  a meaningful  degree,  die  capability  of  diese  same  forces 
will  be  degraded  for  commitment  elsewhere,  in  terms  of  organization, 
training,  and  equipment,  by  dieir  orientation  towards  the  militarily 
more  sophisticated  environment  of  the  European  or  even  Mid-Eastern 
battlefield.  There  is  little  resemblance  between  the  threat  posed  by  the 
heavily-mechardzed,  trained,  and  well-equipped  forces  generally  found 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  its  closest  client  states  compared  to  the 
low-key,  sometimes  less-modern  enemy  which  may  be  encountered  in 
many  of  the  areas  of  concern  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia  at  the 
present  time. 

FORWARD  POSITIONING 

Anodier  factor  which  impacts  greatly  on  the  capability  to  rapidly 
muster  American  military  force  as  a projection  of  US  foreign  policy  is 
the  positioning  of  the  available  forces.  Even  in  die  cuirent  era, 
characterized  for  US  military  planning  by  its  cxtrcmely-iapid  and  very 
flexible  military  airlift  potential,  a requirement  for  the  appropriate 
forward  positioning  of  forces  about  the  world  is  still  an  important 
factor  in  our  projection  of  force  equation.  Pemianent  stationing  of 
piecemeal  forces  througliout  the  world  is  not  necessarily  a requirement 
but  die  capability  to  preposition  forces  in  forward  operating  aieas  in 
time  of  crisis  may  be  critical  to  success. 
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Without  the  Air  Force  iielicopters  operating  from  Thailand,  the 
fortunate  presence  of  naval  forces  with  an  aircraft  carrier  off  V'ietnam. 
and  tJie  location  of  Marine  ground  forces  on  Okinawa,  the  timely  rescue 
of  the  SS  Mayaguez  crewmen  in  May  of  1075  would  have  been  virtually 
impossible  Only  the  presence  of  flexible  US  forces  in  tlic  Southeast 
Asiat  and  Western  Pacific  areas  made  that  projection  of  force  operatirm 
feasible. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  rather  clear  requirement  for  the  strategic 
forward  operating  positions  for  appropriate  military  forces,  the  trend 
seems  to  be  one  of  withdrawal  from  such  areas.  Since  the  cease-fire 
signed  with  North  Vietnam  in  197.7.  which  marked  the  end  of  direct  US 
combat  operations  in  South  Vietnam,  the  US  presence  has  been 
completely  eliminated  from  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam 
leaving  only  Thailand  as  a semi-committed  friend  of  the  United  States 
in  mainland  Southeast  Asia.  Even  there,  the  United  States  has  been 
forced  by  internal  Thai  political  pressures  to  withdraw  all  except  a 
minimal  military  assistance  force  from  that  vital  forward  base. 

During  tire  same  timeframe,  US  forward  positioning  and  bases  have 
been  placed  under  severe  local  political  pressure  for  a limitation  of  US 
base  usage  in  both  the  Philippine  Eslands  and  in  Okinawa.  Efforts  to 
counter  this  pressure  against  US  forward  forces  in  tire  Western  Paciiic 
by  the  establishment  of  a major  base  in  the  Marianna  Islands  have  met 
with  failure'"*  due  to  budgetary  constraints  and  lack  of  congressional 
interest,  if  not  outright  opposition.  In  a similar  manner,  lack  of  funds 
and  congressional  restraint  hinder  a suitable  buildup  of  the  Diego 
Garcia  Island  base  as  a counter  to  Russian  expansion  inti'  the  Indian 
Ocean. Other  setbacks  to  US  strategic  bases  and  positioning  have 
been  felt  in  the  forced  withdrawal  of  US  facilities  in  Ethiopia  and  in 
future  restrictions  threatened  against  the  free  use  of  the  A/ore  Islands 
as  a refueling  base.  Ih  Serious  restraints  have  also  been  placed  upon  I'S 
forces  operating  from  both  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Eastern 
■Mediterranean. 

During  this  same  period,  the  USSR  has  continued  to  extend  its 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  maintained  its  friendly  interest  with 
Vietnam  and  the  strategic  bases  in  that  important  corner  of  the  world, 
has  developed  bases  on  both  the  Guinea  (West)  and  the  Somali  (East) 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  more  recently  has  openly  and  heavily  supported 
the  Communist  forces  that  fouglrt  in  .Angola  and  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
presumably  with  the  expectation  of  eventually  being  able  to  use  bases 
in  that  important  area. 
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ft  takes  only  a glance  at  a world  map  to  quickly  grasp  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  loss  ol  the  ability  ol  the  L'nitcd  States  to  operate  from  or 
tlirough  only  those  bases  mentioned  here  that  have  been  lost  or,  even 
worse,  replaced  by  Soviet  intluence  in  the  past  lew  years.  If  allowed  to 
continue,  tiiis  trend  ultimately  may  lead  toward  a witlidrawal  of  US 
forces  into  a "fortress  America”  with  possibly  a Uuropean  and  a North 
A.sian  outpost.  Such  a withdrawal  could  not  help  but  be  a serious 
detriment  to  possible  projections  of  US  military  force  which  may  be 
required  elsewhere. 


SOVIET  PROJECTION 

One  cannot  leave  this  consideration  of  tire  trend  of  US  withdrawal 
from  the  far  reaches  of  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Africa  without  at 
least  a brief  consideration  of  sv>me  pertinent  and  growing  capabilities  of 
tire  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  available  for  its  u.se  in  the 
exploitation  of  tJie.se  withdrawals  of  lUS  presence. 

Annual  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Service  chiefs  during 
this  same  timeframe  continue  to  reflect  the  growing  naval  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  togctlier  with  its  amphibious  capability  ard,  also,  the 
growing  military  airlift  capability  of  Soviet  air  a.ssets.  It  may  be  granted 
that  these  airlift  and  sea  lift  or  amphibious  forces  are  not  yet  the  equal 
of  similar  US  force  capabilities.!  ^ iieveitheless  it  is  easy  to  envision 
either  Soviet  or  client-state  forces,  supported  by  such  lift  or  amphibious 
capability,  moving  into  new  Communist  spheres  of  influence  about  the 
shores  of  tlic  Indian  Ocean  and  the  coastline  of  Africa  thus  expanding 
Soviet  areas  of  direct  military  influence. 

A perfect  example  of  the  exploitation  of  new  Soviet  capability  came 
with  the  rapid  airlift  of  Cuban  mercenaries  into  Angola  as  support  for 
die  Communist-dominated  takeover  of  that  African  state.  During  that 
same  crisis.  Communist  bloc  sea  lift  moved  large  tonnages  of  military- 
equipment,  possibly  from  other  African  bases,  into  the  Angolan  area. 

Note  should  be  made  here  of  the  Soviet  employment  in  this  instance 
of  the  military  forces  of  a client-state.  Such  employment  better  enabled 
the  .Soviet  to  maintain  its  own  anticolonialism  image  and  to  continue  to 
at  least  superficially  prevent  a rupture  of  its  delicate  detente  with  the 
United  States  while  continuing  as  the  primary  sponsor  of  international 
communism. 

Such  use  of  the  lorces  of  a client-state  enables  the  Soviets  to 
preposition  their  air  and  sea  lilt  lorces  so  as  to  be  in  a posture  to 
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quickly  projeci  suitable  surface  forces  into  an  area  of  Soviet  interest  or 
of  international  crisis.  These  forces  ^an  be  specifically  taiUired  for  the 
<)(>eration  at  hand  and,  as  a bc'niis,  do  not  degrade  Soviet  conventional 
force  concentration  in  opposition  to  either  NATO  or  China. 

SUPPORT  FROM  ALLIES 

Earlier  in  tliis  essay  mention  was  made  of  the  vital  requirement  for 
uninterrupted  use  of  air  and  sea  lanes  for  the  projection  of  US  force 
when  employed.  The  free  use  of  these  lanes  in  recent  years  has  been 
seriously  jeopardized  in  several  instances  by  varying  combinations  of 
diplomatic,  political,  and  even  tenrrristic  p essttre  available  to  forces 
opposed  ti'  any  projection  of  the  US  military  force  or  influence 

Included  among  such  examples  of  prevention  of  free  movement  of 
projected  forces  was  the  denial  by  Greece,  Spain,  atrd  Turkey  of  their 
air  fields  as  refueling  bases  for  US  airlift  resupply  in  support  of  Israeli 
efforts  in  tire  Middle  East  War  of  l<t7_Tltt  In  a future  crisis,  threats  of 
terrorist  activities  against  airfields  may  also  hamper  the  free  use  of 
those  bases' 9 as  did  the  irnposifit'n  or  threat  of  fuel  embargoes  by  the 
oil-producing  states  in  sympathy  or  participating  with  the  Arab  forces 
opposing  Israel. 

While  the  conventional  military  forces  of  the  United  States  have 
been  undergoing  a period  of  general  reduction  and  at  the  same  time 
continued  withdrawal  from  many  bases  strategically  located  about  the 
world,  other  allies  have  been  forced  by  a variety  of  economic  or 
political  pressures  to  withdraw  from  their  previously-held 
responsibilities  in  support  of  free  world  activities.  When  the  withdraw'al 
of  our  allies,  in  such  instances,  have  been  from  areas  or  functions  of 
important  concern  to  the  I'nitcd  States,  it  has  been  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  underwTitc  or  accept  new 
responsibilities  in  those  areas. 

An  example  of  this  problem  may  be  fttiind  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
I'nited  Kingdom  from  the  area  of  Singapore,  and  the  Malaccan  Straits. 
In  fact.  Britisli  presence  is  virtually  at  an  end  throiigliotil  the  Indian 
Ocean  arca.-h  Unless  the  United  Stales  acts  to  assume  at  least  the  mote 
important  of  these  tasks,  a power  vacuum  can  develop  which  will  serve 
as  an  open  invitation  for  ('onnminisi  expansion.  If  the  United  States 
does  accept  these  additional  missions,  then  the  forces  available  for  the 
piojection  ot  conventional  power  will  assume  even  greater  and  wider 
responsibility.  This  wi.lening  of  lesponsibiliiies.  in  turn,  lends  to 
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weaken  the  ability  to  react  in  specific  instances  due  to  overcoininitnient 
of  available  forces. 

MODf.RN  WtAPONRY  FOR  UNDERDKVFLOPHD  STATES 

This  last  consideration  in  the  military  category  has  to  do  with  the 
increasing  capabilities  among  the  formerly  backward  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  counter  die  very  sophisticated  modern  weaponry  of  the  more 
advanced  national  powers. 

The  capability  of  even  a relatively  backward  people  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  such  weapons  as  antitank  and  air  defense  shoulder-fired 
weapons,  and  even  the  techniques  of  the  smaller  variety  of  antishipping 
missiles,  has  been  proven.  When  met.  this  type  of  weaponry  may 
seriously  hamper  a full  application  of  modern  equipment  on  those 
battlefields  where  formerly  we  were  accustomed  to  almost  literally 
meeting  the  bow  and  arrow  with  the  bimib  and  macliine  gun. 

Included  in  this  concept  must  be  a consideration  of  the  training  of 
dissident  leaders  of  those  same  formerly  backward  nations  provided  by 
the  Communist  states  in  applying  the  very  positive  lessons  of  guerrilla 
or  other  forms  of  unco.^ventional  warfare  against  a more  sophisticated 
modern  military  establi.shment.  Such  training  was  quite  evident  during 
the  recent  wars  in  Southeast  Asia. 

DESIRE  FOR  PEACE 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  discussion,  another  category  of  constraints 
on  the  ability  and  effectiveness  of  US  projection  of  conventional 
military  force  concerns  itself  with  less  measurable  nonmilitary  areas 
directly  related  with  the  capability  to  project  military  force.  Among 
thc.se  sometimes  unquantifiable  factors  or  trends  which  include 
economic,  political,  sociological,  and  other  impacts  upon  our  national 
power  and  will  is  our  almost  overwhelming  national  desire  for  a state  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  world.  This 
desire  for  peace,  sometimes  even  at  a high  cost  to  other  national 
interests.  Is  a thread  which,  although  frequently  violated,  is  woven 
throughout  the  fabric  of  our  national  existence  during  this  century.  In 
some  instances  this  drive  may  he  a strong  constraining  factor  to  the 
projection  of  military  power  as  an  instrument  of  foretgn  pohey. 

In  the  military  area  this  strong  national  desire  for  peaceful 
coexrstence  often  lies  behind  the  ever-ixcuring  drive  to  reduce,  often 
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ostensibly  in  the  name  of  economy,  the  military  forces  and  capability 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  useful  for  our  analysis  to  recognize  that  this  desire  for  peace  is 
based  upon  two  pertinent  concepts.  The  fust  of  these  concepts  is  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  much  of  our  citizenry  to  reduce  the  often 
erroneously  perceived  as  unproductive  reciuirements  of  oui  military 
establishment  in  terms  of  money  and  national  energy,  which 
presumably  slow  or  limit  the  progress  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
"Great  American  Dream.”  This  concept  drives  us  towards  often  false 
economies  including  a reduction  of  tlie  size  and  thus  the  cost  of  our 
armed  forces,  a withdrawal  of  costly  military  forces  from  overseas 
bases,  and  an  acceptance  of  a general  tendency  to  place  our  military 
interests  on  the  “back-burner”  of  our  national  endeavors. 

The  second  of  these  significant  concepts  of  out  desire  for  peace  is  an 
almost  tangible  public  horror  of  the  destructiveness  and  costliness  of  ^ 

warfare  in  terms  of  wasted  lives  and  national  resources.  Often  this  3 

psychological  revulsion  towards  warfare  drives  the  national  will  into  ^ 

seriously  limiting  the  military  capability  of  our  armed  forces.  t 

Frequently  tlie  steps  taken  in  the  name  of  this  repugnance  toward  the  i 

horror  of  war  are,  in  the  long  run,  even  more  detrimental  than  the  j 

horrors  which  are  being  avoided. 

Today,  as  an  example,  this  same  repugnance  of  war  severely  limits  ■ 

development  of  an  adequate  capability  for  the  US  armed  forces  to 
defend  against,  or  respond  offensively  to,  chemical  warfare  operations 
if  initiated  by  the  forces  of  tlie  Soviet  Union. 2 1 

In  relation  to  our  ability  to  project  military  force,  this  abhorrence  1 

appears  to  sometimes  cause  opportunity  for  the  successful  employment 
of  such  projections  to  be  lost,  or  in  other  cases  cause  a delay  beyond 
the  most  effective  point  for  the  implementation  of  such  projection. 

Altogetlier,  tlie  increasing  fear  both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  Western  world  towards  a war  which  could  be  almost 
universally  catastrophic  tends  to  limit  tlie  US  use  of  military  force  to 
gain  its  objectives  in  tlie  field  of  foreign  relations,  regardless  of  how 
correct  or  justified  those  objectives  might  be. 

This  limitation  reflects  an  almost  all-pervasive  fear  that  even  the 
lowest  levels  of  military  force  could  somehow  lead  to  an  overall 
exchange  of  nuclear  weaponry  which,  in  the  ultimate,  could  result  in 
subsequent  disaster  for  all  concerned. 

DETENTK 

A major  aim  of  US  foreign  policy  during  the  Nixon  and  Ford  eras 
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and  one  continued  into  the  present  administration  ol  President  Jimmy 
Carter  is  summed  up  in  the  olten-misunderstood  and  even  disavowed 
but  still  descriptive  word  “detente  " In  many,  if  not  most.  American 
minds,  detente  means,  or  is  supposed  to  mean,  a worldwide  state  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union;  it  might  be  more  usefully 
described  as  a condition  under  which  both  sides  are  attempting  to 
reduce  specific  tensions  and  stabilize  relations  in  an  effort  to  create  an 
environment  which  will  permit  a series  of  agreements  limiting  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  latter  interpretation  of  the  condition  of  detente 
permits  the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  the  United  States  if  it  so  wills,  to 
continue  the  pursuit  of  international  objectives  of  national  policy,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  partner  in  detente. 22  Meanwliile  the 
growing  involvement  by  the  US  public,  with  its  own  cloudy 
interpretation  of  detente,  tends  to  limit  in  major  wav  the  willingness 
to  take  any  overt  military  action  which  could  be  interpreted  as  an 
effort  counter  to  the  development  of  detente,  or  even  possibly 
detrimental  to  the  fruits  of  detente  which  may  have  already  been 

gained. 23 

While  this  condition  indeed  limits  the  options  acceptable  to  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pursue  international  goals 
finding  no  real  conflict  with  its  probably  less  self-limiting  understanding 
of  the  true  condition  of  detente.  Recent  development,  especially  in 
connection  with  political  considerations,  are  tending  to  reduce  this 
constraint  in  a hardening  flS  attitude  toward  the  USSR 

AFTER  VIETNAM 

Another  intangible  factor  constraining  our  ability  to  project  the 
United  States  stems  from  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  L'S  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 24  |n  this  connection  the  national  pride  m self-image 
of  the  United  States  has  been  severely  eroded  by.  in  efteci.  a lost  war 
In  view  of  this  threat  to  national  self-esteem,  the  United  States  is 
clouded  by  self-doubt  and  an  increasing  will  towards  isolationism  which 
will  be  discus.sed  later  in  this  paper.  This  cancer  of  Southeast  Asian 
experience  on  the  US  national  nutrale  and.  to  an  unknown  extent,  even 
on  the  national  will  was  compounded  by  the  common  distrust  of  the 
leadership  of  South  Vietnam  felt  by  many  Americans.  This  experience 
in  turn  nurtures  a tendency  to  distrust  any  foreign  gmcrnmenl  which  is 
not  patently  and  overtiv  a mirror-image  of  out  own  denuvr.icv  and 
thus  limits  military  arrangements  with  certain  natn'its  useliil  to  US 
power  projection  planning  and  operations. 
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NATIONAl.  WILL 

Along  witli  these  American  sell-doubts  concerning  Vietnam  is  a 
perception,  held  by  segments  of  world  opinion,  that  tiie  United  States 

may  be  in  the  process  ot  becoming  a “paper  tiger”  as  a result  of  ' 

Vietnam. These  doubts  ctmeern  the  US  will  to  react  strongiy  wttliin  : 

its  own  capabilities  in  support  of  its  vital  interests  or  in  accordance  with  I 

its  agreenrents  or  understandings  with  other  countrtes.-*  i 

Reinforcing  these  doubts  stemming  from  the  debacle  of  Vietnam  arc  ■ 

other  examples  of  US  weakness  or  confusion  during  recent  years  in  the  ! 

face  of  t'ommiinisi  opposition.  Instances  of  this  sort  include  the 
capture  of  the  US  navy  ship  Pueblo  with  its  crew,  the  forced 
witlidrawal  of  American  presence  from  Cambodia  and  laios,  and  tlie 
failure  to  support  the  pro-western  position  in  Angola.  The  rapid  and 
strong  reaction  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  SS  Mayague/ 
incident  only  partially  put  to  rest  these  foreign  feelings  of  doubt  in  US 
national  will. 27 

Tew  seriously  doubt  the  potential  military  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  face  and  successfully  resist  Soviet  pressure.  However,  doubt 
does  remain  concerning  tlie  US  will  to  exercise  its  military  miglit  and  so 
in  turn  this  factor  must  be  considered  as  a limitation  to  die  projection 
of  US  military  power  in  terms  of  its  tendency  to  lessen  the  support  ol 
neutral  nations  and,  in  some  cases,  even  of  our  friends. 

ISOLATIONISM 

In  the  face  of  a changing  world  situation  highlighted  by  the  growing 
loss  of  confidence  by  foreign  nations  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
impact  the  economic  results  of  a threat  of  energy  boycott  upon  their 
political  institutions,  the  United  States  appears  to  have  lost  a significant 
measure  of  international  prestige.  We  may  well  expect  that  many  of  our 
former  friends  and  even  allies  will  be  coerced  into  not  only  the 
withdrawal  of  support  of  the  Llnited  States,  but  conceivably,  even  to 
some  condemnation  of  activities  by  tlie  United  States  in  support  of  its 
own  national  objectives  as  well  as  those  of  the  free  world. 

Commonly,  in  the  past,  the  United  States  was  able  to  depend  strongly 
upon  if  not  the  active  support  of  its  allies,  at  least  their  passive 
cooperation  and  their  concurrence  in  the  American  use  of  free  passage 
rights  and  base  support.  Today  tliis  developing  lack  of  allied  support 
constrains,  possibly  to  a serious  degree,  US  ability  to  freely  project  Its 
military  power. 
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Collectively,  many  of  the  abstract  concepts  just  discussed  are 
combining  to  also  promote  a reverse  loss  of  confidence  in  other  nations 
by  the  American  citi/enry.  Theic  is  a growing  feeling  of 
disenchantment  with  lire  failure  of  allies  to  carry  their  fair  share,  as 
perceived  by  the  United  States,  and  with  the  burden  of  the  common 
protection  of  the  non-Communist  world.  Political  attacks  on  America 
and  its  policies  by  third-world  countries  receiving  large  quantities  of  US 
assistance  have  further  exacerbated  this  US  perception  of  a lack  of 
foreign  support.  As  a result  of  these  pressures  the  United  States  may 
well  be  tending  towards  an  increasingly  isolationist  attitude  or  at  least  a 
reassessment  of  our  national  interests. 

As  such  an  attitude  might  develop  and  become  more  commonly 
perceived  as  grass-roots  feeling,  it  could  not  help  but  detract  from  any 
efforts  of  our  leadersliip  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  nation  in  acting 
rapidly  and  promptly  to  support  aims  of  f!S  policy  in  foreign  areas. 

Recent  problems  of  the  Ford  administration  in  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  non-Communist  factions  contending  for  cimirol  in  Angola  may 
be  considered,  in  part,  symptomatic  of  this  growing  sen,se  of 
isolationism  within  the  United  States.  In  that  sense  it  can  bo  viewed  as 
an  example  of  the  detrimental  effect  such  a concept  can  have  on  the 
projectioti  of  LIS  power  in  .support  of  foreign  policy. 

FORM  ATION  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

In  the  20th  Century  the  growth  of  communications  technology  has 
enabled  the  public  news  media  to  infortn  and  infiiicncc  national  and 
world  opinion  with  unprecedented  speed.  This  early  reporting  of 
events,  which  creates  a greenhouse-like  atmosphere  of  national  and 
international  governmental  activities,  may  seriously  restrict  the  freedom 
of  governments  in  the  earliest  and  perhaps  most  vulnerable 
decisionmaking  stage.  Especially  affected  will  be  efforts  to  organize  and 
prepare  for  projection  of  military  forces.  The  lack  of  support  from 
public  opinion  and  the  media  for  US  efforts  to  back  the 
non-Communist  factions  in  Angola  is  a case  in  point.  It  reflected  a lack 
of  public  understanding  of  the  issues  and  was  probably  accurately 
reflected  in  the  lack  of  congressional  interest  in  permitting  decisive  fiS 
action  in  that  crisis. 

Several  of  these  not  clearly  measurable  concepts  from  the  field  of 
politics  and  sociology  are  generally  more  easily  perceived  in  their 
round-robin  spiraling  effect  upon  one  another  in  tlie  development  of 
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public  opimon.  It  matters  little  where  one  enters  this  ever-tightening 
circle;  the  eventual  impact  will  be  directly  on  the  national  will  in  regard 
to  decisions  concerning  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  free  world.  If,  in  fact,  the  national  will  is  lacking,  it  is  almost 
impossible  in  the  long  term  to  project  military  power  in  support  of  US 
foreign  policy. 

F.CONOM1C  CONSTRAINTS 

Another  basically  nonmilitary  factor  in  our  national  existence  having 
a very  primary  effect  on  the  possible  projection  of  US  conventional 
military  force  is  the  field  of  economics. 29  Restraints  on  the  projection 
of  military  force  stem  from  at  least  two  major  aspects  of  the  economic 
sector;  First,  because  of  the  economic  situation  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  mid-1970's  characterized  at  best  as  a period  of  weak  recovery  from 
a great  recession,  if  only  in  terms  of  economic  implications,  a major 
buildup  of  American  conventional  military  strength  must  be  limited. 
Secondly,  also  due  to  the  economic  ditficulties  within  the  United 
States,  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  as  well  as  the 
people  themselves  to  be  more  concerned  with  problems  at  home, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  interests  abroad.  This  internal  economic 
concern  may  further  reinforce  a feeling  of  isolationism  in  connection 
with  the  possible  directions  which  foreign  policy  might  take. 

Together  then,  the  lack  of  a sufficiently  high  priority  of  economic 
resources  necessary  for  a major  buildup  of  US  military  forces,  coupled 
with  a national  tendency  in  times  of  economic  stress  to  look  inward 
towards  internal  problems,  jointly  limit  in  some  part  the  US  ability  to 
develop  a stronger  military  posture  and  thus  a greater  capability  to 
organize  and  position  its  forces  in  such  a way  as  to  be  most  effective  in 
tlie  projection  of  conventional  military  power. 

FNERGY  CRISIS 

Perhaps  in  a causal  relationship  to  the  current  posture  of  economic 
difficulty  arc  the  effects  of  tlie  energy  crisis  already  mentioned.  These 
effects,  perhaps  best  characterized  by  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of 
energy  products,  have  exacerbated  the  difficulties  with  rising  prices  and 
infiation  both  within  the  Unitc<l  States  and  ihrougltout  the  \^estern 
world. 

The  concern  of  this  exposition  with  the  energy  crisis  is  focused  upon 
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several  aspects  of  this  very  complicated  total  pictuie.  One  aspect  is  the 
limitation  that  the  threat  of  a cutoff  of  energy  sources  miglu  have  on 
the  US  fteeclom  of  action  to  project  military  power.  In  dial  sense  the 
impact  of  such  a cutoff  must  he  eonsidered  in  its  implications  both 
internally  and  to  US  relationships  with  friendly  nations  or  allies  upon 
whom  the  flnited  States  must  depend  for  support,  or  at  least  for 
pa.s.sage  or  u.sagc  agreements,  at  the  time  a projection  of  military  power 
may  become  desirable.-^ 0 

Another  impact  of  a threat  to  cut  off  energy  w'ould  be  in  the  actual 
production  and  distribution  problems  caused  by  such  a cutoff  of  energv 
resources.  If  such  a threat  is  actually  carried  out  in  reprisal  against 
nations  supporting  US  pursuit  of  common  objectives,  steps  to  share 
available  resources  would  be  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
well-being. 31 

The  problem  of  that  sort  of  energy  crisis  is  not  mainly  one  of 
providing  sufficient  energy  resources  for  the  military  power  projection 
itself,  but  rather  is  one  of  concurrently  producing  and  sharing  available 
resources  which  must  he  spread  over  all  friendly  powers  affected  by  the 
energy  boycott  and  especially  those  directly  participating  in  the  joint 
effort. 

This  required  sharing  of  available  resources  could  well  be  the  anvil 
upon  which  united  ventures  by  concerned  powers  could  be  broken. 
Questions  which  must  be  raised  concern  the  will  of  the  people  who 
possess  the  resources  to  suffer,  at  least  to  some  degree,  personal 
hardshi[i-  in  sharing  their  assets  with  a second  party  in  support  of 
possibly  stHI  a third  party.  Unless  the  national  will  has  been  formed  and 
hardened  to  such  a degree  that  it  can  withstand  the  assault  of  this 
question,  the  military  power  projection  may  never  be  possible  or.  if 
underway,  may  be  hrouglit  to  an  unsatisfactory  or  untimcK 
conclusion. 3 3 

IMI’ROVINC  ( \P\mi  III!  S 

Despite  the  rather  gray  tone  of  our  discussion  thus  far.  it  would  ix' 
overly  biased  to  leave  the  subject  without  some  consideration  of  aspects 
or  factors  which  cast  a more  encouraging  light  upon  the  capability  of 
the  US  military  forces  to  rapidls  and  effectively  project  the  military 
force  ol  the  nation. 

Iveii  though  .ittcntion  was  diicstcd  towards  the  trend  foi 
elimination  of  major  essential  unit-  in  the  active  l('rce  -teps  ue 
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conairrcnlly  being  taken  In  laise  the  teaJiness  ol  tlie  active  force  wlricli 
lemaiiis  ami.  at  the  same  time,  to  make  possible  a more  rapid  activation 
and  integiation  of  selected  units  from  tlie  civilian  components 
necessary  for  a lorce  buildup  if  required  by  a major  projection  of 
military  power. 

tspecially  on  the  active  forces  side  ol  liie  balance,  progianis  to 
procuie  whole  new  tamilies  of  military  equipment  aie  being  carried  out. 
This  more  modern  equipment  possesses  a much  greatei  degree  of 
capability  than  the  equipment  presently  in  the  inventory  and  frees 
many  still  useful  types  of  equipment  for  civilian  component  use.  In 
providing  funds  for  this  equipment  moderni/.ation,  the  FY  T’  defense 
budget  was  over  Si 00  billion  and  has  received  approval  from  the 
Congres.s. 

Typical  examples  of  equipment  programs  with  such  increased 
general  purpose  force  capability  are  the  F-14  and  F-l.'i  llgliter  aircraft, 
currently  coming  respectively  into  the  US  Navy  and  Air  Force 
inventories.  Along  witli  Uiese  aircraft,  the  higlily  effective  and  very 
siiivivable  A-10  aircraft  is  now  being  produced  foi  the  Air  Force  close 
air  support  role.  At  the  same  time  giant  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
development  and  procurement  of  precision-guided  munitions  for  the 
Air  Force  attack  and  naval  aerial  ammunition  stockpiles.  This 
ammunition  will  improve  botli  the  capability  of  some  current  aircraft  as 
well  as  that  of  aircraft  now  under  development. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  capability  of  the  strategic  airlift  Oeet  are  also 
underway.  Congressional  approval  and  funding  is  being  souglit  for 
programs  to  increase  the  range  of  the  strategic  airlift  tleet  by  developing 
the  tanker  aircraft  capability  lor  aerial  relueling  of  C-5  and  C-141 
aircraft.  A program  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  the  C-141  aircraft,  tlius 
increasing  its  hauling  capability  in  terms  of  both  bulk  and  tonnage,  has 
been  planned,  subject  to  funding  by  Congress.  .An  additional  program 
to  increase  the  tlexihility  and  shorten  the  cargo-handling  time  and 
load-size  of  selected  wide-body  jet  cargo  aircraft  of  the  civilian  reserve 
air  fleet  is  also  waiting  congressional  approval. 

In  the  surtace  forces,  major  strides  have  been  taken  in  developing 
and  issuing  liglit-weight.  sometimes  man-portable,  antiarmor  and  antiair 
precision-guided  missile  weaponry  for  both  the  forces  in-being  and  the 
civilian  component.  In  connection  with  the  ground  forces,  plans  have 
been  prepared  and  programs  are  being  implemented  to  increase 
readiness  posture  by  manning  active  combat  units  at  close  to  w'artime 
strength  and  by  increasing  readiness  training  botli  by  improved 
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techniques  and  effective  innovations  in  new  training  devices  and 
equipment. 

In  terms  of  improving  its  readiness,  the  Anny  has  taken  major  strides 
for  increasing  its  “tooth-to-tail”  ratio  or  comparison  of  combat  to 
support  manpower  and  units  Some  quarters  even  believe  that  this  ratio 
in  certain  areas  may  have  become  overly  austere  in  active  force  support 
capability.  This  question  is  currently  under  study. 

We  have  previously  considered  typical  oncoming  Navy  programs 
such  as  the  F-14  fighter,  the  general  purpose  amphibious  assault  ship 
program,  and  the  light-weight  fully  automatic  8”  naval  gunfire  support 
weapon.  These  programs,  too,  should  eventually  result  in  an  improved 
projection  of  limited  military  force  capability. 

.All  of  the  services  are  taking  extensive  measures  to  affiliate 
individuals  and  more  especially  units  of  die  civilian  component  with 
active  elements  of  the  military  force,  while  at  the  same  time  civilian 
component  organizations  are  being  given  more  modern  equipment, 
more  realistic  missions  in  both  the  support  and  combat  areas,  and. 
generally,  are  being  prepared  for  their  newly  emphasized  role  as  a more 
flexible  and  faster  responding  element  of  our  total  military  force 
structure. 

Thus,  major  programs  are  planned  or  are  in  being  to  improve  the 
posture  by  the  military  forces  in  respect  to  performing  general  purpose 
missions  which  miglit  be  executed  in  the  limited  projection  of  military 
force  role.  Improvements  in  dtis  area  are  costly  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  money,  both  for  procurement  as  well  as  for  training  and 
maintenance  budgets.  Given  the  national  will,  translated  into  resources 
provided  by  the  Congress,  there  is  little  phy  sical  reason,  in  view  of  the 
American  advantage  in  gross  national  product  alone,  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  not  maintain  a viable  capability  in  this  area  of 
limited  projection  of  conventional  military  force  vis-a-vis  the  capability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  foreign  power. 3 3 

Recent  trends  appear  to  indicate  at  least  the  beginning  of  recovery 
from  the  economic  recessions  of  the  1974-75  period  In  the  face  of  this 
beginning  of  recovery. 74  some  small  improvements  in  the  energy 
problem.7  5 an  accompanying  improvement  in  public  morale,  and  the 
healing  passage  of  time  since  the  Southeast  .Asian  debacle  of  early  1975, 
the  stage  is  being  set  for  a possible  strengthening  of  the  American  will 
to  continue  to  carry  the  burden  of  national  responsibilities,  both  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world,  Ihesc  same  trends  should  tend  to 
improve  the  equally  important  foreign  perception  of  .American  will  in 
the  international  sphere. 
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In  regard  to  this  improvement  in  national  will,  no  absolutely 
predictable  outcome  is  possible  at  this  time.  Therein  lies,  perhaps,  the 
real  issue  of  this  essay.  If  the  American  people  clarify  or  refocus  their 
intent  as  a nation  to  carry  their  burden  of  international  interests  and 
responsibilities,  the  ability  to  maintain  sufficient  forces  to  project  its 
national  will  appears  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  nation. 

SUMMARY  AND  CHALLfcNGt 

In  summary,  this  essay  has  attempted  to  develop  or  delineate  factors 
and  developing  trends  which  tend  to  affect  and,  sometimes,  to 
constrain  the  projection  of  military  power  by  the  United  States  in 
support  of  objectives  of  its  foreign  policy.  These  constraints  have  been 
categorized  for  discussion  into  those  of  the  military  spheres  and  those 
from  other  than  military  di.scipliries,  which  nevertheless  have  direct 
bearing  upon  the  ability  or  the  willingness  of  the  .American  system  to 
project  limited  military  force  in  a crisis  situation. 

\ generalized  scenario  was  developed  against  which  major  military 
force  requirements  and  capabilities  could  be  tested  and  analyzed. 
Shortcomings  in  the  required  capabilities  were  expressed  and.  to  some 
limited  degree,  trends  w'ere  quantified, 

A major  aspect  of  the  total  problem  concerned  doubts  of  the 
wiliingness.  either  real  or  perceptual,  of  the  United  States  to  project 
military  force  in  pursuit  of  US  objectives  overseas.  Such  doubts  botli  at 
home  and  abroad  in  US  national  will  were  found  to  be  exacerbated  by 
American  loss  of  morale  in  regard  to  the  disasters  in  Southeast  Asia,  by 
economic  conditions  compounded  by  the  energy  crisis,  by  national 
attraction  towards  a universal  peace  together  with  possible  isolationism, 
and  by  tlic  enervating  aspects  of  a possibly  misinterpreted  condition  of 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  more  optimistic  side  of  the  question  concerning  capability  to 
project  military  force,  we  scanned  typical  new  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
manpower,  organization,  equipment,  and  improvement  ot  the  civilian 
component  programs  now  being  planned  or  underway.  These  programs 
aimed  at  higher  readiness  and  greater  effectiveness  of  the  general 
piiipo.se  military  forces,  together  with  at  least  the  initial  signs  of 
improvement  in  the  national  economic  picture,  and  the  wound  healing 
passage  of  time  since  the  humiliating  events  in  Southeast  Asia  of  early 
l')75,  conihine  to  portray  a picture  in  which  the  national  will  is  die  real 
determinant  and.  in  tact,  the  unknown  factor  in  the  questions  "('an  the 
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United  States  currently  project  limited  military  power  in  crises 
situations?”  and  “If  so,  will  this  capability  continue  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  appropriate,  used  to  further  US  national  interests?” 

The  capability  to  project  its  conventional  military  force  in  time  of 
crisis  is  a tool  of  national  policy  which  must  be  carefully  maintained 
against  a time  of  need.  If  once  lost  it  cannot  be  regained  quickly  and. 
even  in  time,  only  with  large  expenditures  of  resources  and  the 
purposeful  drive  of  a strong  national  will. 
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